CHAPTER XVII

THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN NEIGHBOURS OF

GERMANY

r I ^HE main current of history has frequently shifted its The
I course. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries,
A at any rate as far as Western Christendom was con-
cerned, it ran through Germany and Italy. France was more
or less in a backwater, and the Spanish peninsula had its
own quite separate stream; England, more directly import-
ant, lies outside our ken. There were, however, several minor
streams which were tributary to the main current. From
their association with Germany, the Scandinavian kingdoms
(especially Denmark), the Slav principalities of Bohemia and
Poland, the Magyar kingdom of Hungary, all derived their
chief historical importance in these centuries; without it,
they would have played little part and, moreover, there would
have been hardly any record of their doings. To such an
extent were they for some time tributary streams that it has
hitherto been more convenient to include them in the general
story of the German kingdom. As German missionaries and
German colonists made their way into these little-known
lands, so they became more and more exposed to view, and
they soon came to participate in the general trend of Western
civilisation. They lose the character of tributary streams,
as they react against the yoke that the German rulers for
a time had imposed upon them; they begin to plan out a
course of their own and each of them to play a distinctive
part in European history. Bohemia is exceptional, in that
it remained a tributary and was to become an integral and
a most important part of the German kingdom. The others
vindicated their independence, but still in the twelfth century
their association with Germany is a close one. Differing as
they did in race, in customs, in national characteristics, they
had much in common owing to this association, and though
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